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wonderingly at first; and then, when some faint 
gleams of imperfeet recognition broke in upon her 
mind, blushingly ; and then, when I put out my 
hand, and said, “ Don’t you know me, Fanny ?” 
how a flush of surprise lighted up her face, and she 
cried out, “O, Roland, Roland, how glad I am!” 
All this my readers may fancy for themselves, as 
also how foolish (I doubt not) I looked when, thus 
taken unawares, I could only say in reply—what 
was but an echo of her words—“ O, Fanny, and 
how glad I am too!” 

And how pleased the broad-shouldered farmer—- 
Fanny's uncle—was, at having brought us to- 
gether, I need not waste words to say; how he 
made a pretence of not noticing us, while he bus- 
tled about, putting away his whip, and hanging 
up his hat, and unloading his great pockets of 
sample bags, and packets of purchases he had 
made at the market town, but all the while 
watching us closely, with a broad benevolent smile 
on his pleasant face; and how the farmer’s wife— 
Fanny’s aunt, and a smart little woman, as plump 
in proportion as her husband, but not to be com- 
pared with him in positive measurement, either of 
length or breadth—stood looking on, with a sort 
of half comprehension of the scene, which ripened 
into a full understanding of the merits of the case, 
when Fanny’s uncle said to her, in a loud aside: 
“This is the little Roland Leigh, Jenny, that we 
have often talked about, and wondered what had 
become of.” I need not make a long story of 
that. 

Then, there were three or four youngsters, of 
different ages of course, looking on with mild and 
silent amazement, till one of them ran up to Fanny 
and caught hold of her dress, crying out in tones 
of mingled alarm and defiance: ‘“ You shan’t take 
cousin Fanny away, you shan’t. Father won’t let 
you, will you, father?” Whereat the farmer 
burst out into a loud “ha, ha!’’ which seemed 
greatly to relieve him, before he answered: “TI 
reckon not, Bill: father ‘Il see all about that.” 

There was a rosy-faced damsel, too, with a baby 
in her arms, who stared mightily at the whole 
scene, which, happily for the principal actors, was 
a very short one ; for in less than a quarter of an 
hour after the cart drove up to the gate, we were 
all sitting round a large oak table, spread with 
a clean white cloth, on which was the “bread 
and cheese, or bacon, or summat,” of which my 
big white-frocked friend had confidently spoken. 

But was this the little Fanny—the pale, thin, 
neglected, half-fed, half-elad, frightened child—I 
had known years and years ago? grown now 
into a—(“ pretty,” “ handsome,” “ beautiful,” have 
all trembled on the point of my pen, but I am not 
certain that either of these adjectives would be 
strictly correct or appropriate)—so let me write, a 
very interesting young woman, fresh-coloured and 
plump (everybody in the house seemed plump, even 
to the dogs and cats, of which there were plenty, 
as I afterwards found), trimly clothed in the fashion 
of that day, and with no more timidity in her 
manner than was natural and becoming; grown 
and changed into all this, I say, it was natural for 
me to look again and again into her face, to see 
that I had not fallen into some extraordinary mis- 
take. But there was no mistake about it: it was 
really and truly Fanny Grey; there could be no 





mistaking the bright, quick, sparkling eyes which 
I had so often seen filled with tears. 

But the more I looked, the more awkward I felt. 
My ideas and recollections of little Fanny were all 
put to the rout, and I could only look upon myself 
as partaking of the good-natured farmer’s hospi- 
tality under fulse pretences, if it was afforded me 
as an old acquaintance of Fanny Grey. 

I think that Fanny’s uncle penetrated my 
thoughts, for he exerted himself to put me more 
at ease. He heaped my plate with food, made me 
tell the story of the shipwreck on the “ Good’ens,” 
and in return he gave me to understand that by 
comparing notes, or rather by putting together 
stories, name, and dates, after Fanny came to live 
with him, they had easily discovered that her little 
Roland of Whiskers’ Rents and Ais little Roland 
of Covent Garden Market were the same; also that 
Fanny’s remembrances of what she called my 
friendship for her, and poor Mrs. Magrath’s kind- 
ness, and of my unhappy condition, ‘had been 


talked about in that very room where we were || 


then having supper, scores of times, till “little 
Roland” had become almost a household word; 
and that the story of my unfortunate Sunday- 
school adventure was known by heart, and also 
my being turned out of Whiskers’ at night, with- 
out knowing where I was to lay my head ; and how 
they had often wondered what had become of me. 
All this I heard, and much more, till my heart was 
full. Icould not have believed that any one would 
have thought about me, a poor “ City Arab,” ex- 
cept God and poor Peggy Magrath. But so it 
was. 


CHAPTER XXXIX., 


DAFFODIL FARM. 


I pip not leave Daffodil Farm that night; the 
hospitable farmer would not hear of it. There 
were more spare bed-rooms in his house, he said, 
than there were in the Six Bells farther on; and, 
now I had come across him again, he was not 
going to let me slip through his fingers so easily. 
So I thankfully agreed to his proposal, backed as 
it was by the ready consent of his good-tempered 
wife; and before | was shown into the snug: little 
chamber, I had a long conversation with Fanny, 
to whom I told all my history since we parted, 
and showed her, without returning, the little bag 
and its contents which she had thrust into my 
hand on that dreary evening. She seemed quite 
amused that I had taken such eare of it, and kept 
it so long, and so glad that, in all the scenes I had 
passed through, I had not had real oceasion to break 
in upon the little hoard. So that matter was 
settled. 

And how glad she was that I had learned to 
trust God as my friend, and had been able to resist 
temptation, and earn my bread honestly! And 
how sad she looked when I spoke of her father— 
grateful, too, when I acknowledged how I was 
indebted to him for almost all the learning I had 
obtained! And how her tears fell, and her colour 
left her cheeks, when I told of the discovery of my 
father, and the near escapes I had passed through ! 
All this it is unnecessary to dwell upon. 

Fanny, also, had her story to tell. 
so long as mine—not so stirring, perhaps. 


It was not 
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only this: she had accompanied her poor father 
from one miserable lodging to another ; but, where- 
ever they went, his unhappy propensity accompa- 
nied him, and, of course, their constant attendants 
were destitution and shame. At !ast, her uncle 
Blake (this was the first time I had heard my old 
Covent Garden friend’s name), who had often, but | 
unavailingly, tried to help his brother-in-law, by 
loans of money which were never returned, and 
gifts of money which were directly squandered on 
drink, refused to do anything more for a man who 
thus abused his kindness. He offered, however, 
to relieve him of his little daughter, and to bring 
her up with his own children; but Fanny would 
not leave her father until—— 

“ He told me that you forsook him—ran away, 
indeed,” I said, when she came to this part of her 
short history. 

“ Did he say that, Roland ?” sighed Fanny, very 
sorrowfully, while the tears ran freely down her 
cheeks. “ Poor father! he should not have said so. 
Indeed, I would never have left him if I could have 
helped it; but—but he had to go to prison for 
debt, and I was left all alone. I was three days 
without anything to eat,” she whispered, with a | 
shudder at the remembrance of her sufferings ; | 
“and I thought—but it was very wrong, Roland— 
I fancied God had forgotten me, and would let me | 
die without help. Oh, it was very dreadful for a 
time: but the last day, I did not feel hungry at 
all, only very, very weal and fuint.” 

“Poor Fanny!” I said, and I could not help | 
crying from sympathy, “in all I have passed | 
through I have never suffered anything like that. | 
So, then, you came away to your uncle Blake; but | 
how did’ you manage to get all this way from 
London ?”’ 

“No,” said Fanny, “I did not come then, that 
is, I did not come by myself: I did not even know 
where my uncle lived; for he had not been to see | 
us for so long: it was of no use, he said. But | 
somehow he heard of father’s being in prison; I 
think father wrote to him about it, but I am not | 
sure; so he went all the way from here to London | 
and found me out, and brought me away with him. | 
And, oh Roland, you don’t know yet what a kind 
heart he has ; and if you had seen how he cried— 
such a big man as he is, too !—when he saw how 
near I was to being perished, you——” 

“T can understand that, Fanny,” said T. “Tam 
sure your uncle is a very kind man, by the little I 
have known of him.” 

Let me observe, that we were alone when this 
conversation took place. It was, as I have said, | 
a bright moonlight evening, and Fanny had taken | 
me out into her own flower garden. There were 
not many flowers, to be sure, at that time of the 
year, but we did not go out exactly to look at the | 
flowers, 

“ Ah!” she replied, “you have not seen so much 
of him as I have ; you must know a great deal of 
uncle Blake to know really how kind he is; and 
he is a good man too.’ 

“Tam sure heis,” said I; “and so, when he found | 
you, he brought you away? I like him for that.” 
“Yes; but he did not let my father lie in prison 
long. He paid his debts, and gave him some more 
money, only he said he must keep me here. And 
oh, Roland, poor father said——no, I will not tell | 





| about father now, Fanny. 


/no one to sympathise with me. 
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you what he said; only he should not say that I 
ran away from him. But I am glad, so glad, you 
found him out, Roland, and that he was able to 
teach you anything. Oh, if poor father would but 
keep from——.”’ And Fanny sobbed so that she 
could not complete the sentence. 

“IT think we had better not say anything more 
] think you must be 
very happy here,” I added, turning the conversa- 
tion; and I sighed when [ had said it, for I re- 
membered my own yet friendless and homeless 
condition, and how soon I should be again cast 
into the turmoil of London streets—a City Arab 
still, without character or recommendation to help 
me onward and upward. 

*T am very happy,” she replied; “only when 
I think——. Oh yes, I am very happy indeed.” 

“It must be very pleasant to live in the coun- 
try,” said I. 

I need not repeat any more of this conversa- 
tion, and, indeed, not much more passed; for a 
few minutes afterwards we were sitting before the 
blazing fire, with the farmer on one side, smoking 
his pipe, and Mrs. Blake on the other, knitting 
stockings, I believe. It is very strange, perhaps, 
but I really do not remember what Fanny was 
doing ; nor do I recollect much more that passed 


Dp? 


all that evening, only that when the kitchen clock 


|—a dwartish, black-bodied, whimsically-shaped 


affair, with an enormous head and face—gave 
warning for nine, in a kind of sturdy grunt the 
farmer laid down his pipe, Mrs. Blake left off 
knitting, Fanny reached a great Bible from a 
shelf, and, for the first time in my life, I joined 
in family worship. Half an hour later and I-was 


| fast asleep in a bed which made me dream I was 
|in Covent Garden market again, for the sheets 


were fragrant with lavender. In spite of my 
dream, however, I slept soundly and woke re- 
freshed. 
CHAPTER XL. 
I MAKE ANOTHER ACQUAINTANCE. 


/ I prp not leave Daffodil Farm the next day, 


nor the next, nor for many days. Why did I 
want to hurry away, Mr. Blake wished to know ; 
was I not among friends? And he would find 
me something to do, he would warrant. He 


! would take care, he said, laughing, that I should 


yarn my bread and cheese, and bacon, and so 


| forth. 


T was nothing loth to prolong my sojourn there. 
IT knew well enough that I could not look upon 
Daffodil Farm as my home; that I had no claim 
on the farmer’s hospitality, so thinly disguised 
under the plea of his “ making me useful ;” that 
I must shortly resume my wanderings, and battle 
again in the rough world, as 1 best might, with 
But 1 was not 
unthankful for the respite ; and so, from day to 
day, I remained at the farm till a month had 
passed away. 

And oh! how quickly it seemed to pass! If 
my readers will remember that I had grown up 


| from childhood to youth, and from youth almost 


to manhood, and had never till now known the 

comfort of a decent home, had never seen domestic 

harmony, and knew nothing of heart religion in 

family life; that, in fact, 1 had ever been, as I 
s 2 
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have called myself, “a City Arab,” yet with | the profits of his clerical profession, in addition to 
yearnings after better things, and a soul at least | large sums from his private income, were devoted 





partially, and I trust savingly, enlightened by 
divine truth—if my readers will think of all this, 
they will not wonder that I was easily persuaded 
to stay another day, and another, and another, at 
the farm, till, as I have said, a month passed 
quickly away. 

Mr. Blake had not many visitors; but there 
was one who, two or three times during that | 
month, called at Daffodil Farm, and whom I have 
good reason to remember. He was an old gentle- | 
man: his name was Simmonds, and he was the 
minister of the parish. I was struck with his | 
appearance the first time I saw him, which was 
in the pulpit of his little church. His hair was , 
silvery white, parted in the middle, and falling in 
long loose folds down to his shoulders. His coun- 
tenance was very pleasant, and yet majestic: he 
had bushy white eyebrows, and large, bright, 
piercing, sparkling eyes, very deep set in their 
sockets ; and the deep tones of his voice—a little 
tremulous with age—rolled through the small 
place of worship, not loud, but in a full volume of 
sound, and woke the echoes in the gothic roof of 
the building. But what most aroused my atten- 
tion and sympathies was the similarity between | 
that first sermon I heard him preach, and those I | 
had heard from the lips of Mr. N., of whom I | 
have before told. | 

It was the day after the first Sunday that he | 
called at the farm; and—as Fanny afterwards | 
told me—he was curious to know who the sailor | 
boy could be whom he had seen in the farmer’s | 
large family pew. On the following day I was 
sent by the farmer to the minister’s house with a | 
packet of garden seeds, I believe, which I was to 
be sure to deliver into Mr. Simmonds’s own | 
hands. I presume that I was expected, and that 
the packet of seeds was a sort of innocent con- 
trivance for bringing us together ; but I did not | 
suspect this then, and was surprised at being | 
shown at once, by a servant in grey livery, into a 
large library, where I was requested to wait till | 
his master could see me. | 

I had not long to wait, but long enough to | 
look round with wonder, and almost with awe, 
upon the treasures of learning the room must 
have contained. Large and handsome presses, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and loaded | 


to objects of benevolence. 

I was glancing timidly around me when the 
door opened, and Mr. Simmonds entered. He 
smiled kindlily, and, taking the packet from my 
hands, told me to be seated. 

I have often, since then, had occasion to re- 


| mark the difference there is between the conduct 


and bearing of really well-bred gentlemen of 
wealth and position, and those of others who have 
arrived at these distinctions without having been 
prepared for them by early training. Wide as 
the separation was between the aged, wealthy, 


‘and dignified owner of that well-furnished man- 


sion, and the friendless, poor, and desolate youth 


‘in his presence, he neither addressed me with 


haughty reserve, nor overwhelmed me with con- 
descension. Very simply and kindly he told me 
that he had heard some part of my history from 
our mutual friend”’—those were his words—* our 
mutual friend, Mr. Blake ;” and would I have 
any objection to gratifying him with my story, 
told in my own words? In a few minutes I was 
so much at my ease that I lost sight of the great 
gulf between his apparent riches and my poverty ; 
the grandeur of his grand library had vanished 
from before my eyes; and, to my after astonish- 
ment, when I recollected the particulars of the 
interview, I was soon in the full and animated 
current of my narrative, beginning from the scene 
in my poor mother’s death chamber, to my ship- 
wreck on the Goodwin Sands. 

I remember now, though I was not conscious 


'at the time, how the eyes of my listener were 


fixed upon me all the time I was speaking—not 
with a rude repulsive stare, but with a softened 
look which only encouraged me to go on; but I 
saw, even then, that at some parts of my story he 


| was moved in spirit, and heaved more than one 


deep sigh. Now and then he smiled, too, as 
when I told him of poor Peggy’s unexpectedly 
finding herself in the village stocks, and of Tom 
Smithers’s unwelcome shower-bath in the prison- 
yard. But when I came to the discovery of my 
father in the haunt of wickedness I have elsewhere 
described, I saw, and loved him for it, that his 
eyes glistened with tears, while he said, in a low 
voice, “ Do not tell me more of that sad circum- 
stance than you please, I beseech you.” 

I remember, too, a few short sentences which 

















with volumes of all sizes, many of them in rich | 
bindings, occupied one entire side of the large | escaped his lips at other parts of my history, and 
apartment ; and I remember entering into a ra- | which seemed to be spoken more to his own mind 
ther abstruse, or, at least, a difficult calculation, | than to me; for instance, when I repeated what 
as to what all those hundreds of books must have | the bookseller had said to me, he muttered: “ Ah! 
cost. There were other evidences of wealth around | that is too much the way of the world ; keep them 
me. On the other walls were large paintings in | down, poor things, when they are down, crush 
broad carved and gilded frames. A carpet, so soft | their aspirations for better things, throw obsta- 
and beautiful, that I hesitated almost to set my | cles in their way, and then wonder that the world 
feet upon it, covered the floor; and crimson da- | is so full of misery! It will not always be so.” 
mask curtains, glossy as silk, were partially drawn, | Twice or thrice, too, my patient listener inter- 
so as to cast a subdued but rich shade over the | rupted me to ask a question, but it was with an 
apartment. I noticed also several marble busts | apology for the liberty he was taking; and when 
placed in niches around the wall; but there is no | my story was finished, he thanked me for the 
need, even if I were now able, to give my readers | pleasure I had given him ; and so we shook hands 
even a cursory and superficial inventory of the | and parted. 

contents of Mr. Simmonds’s library. I afterwards | I shall have occasion to write about Mr. Sim- 
learned that the excellent owner of all these luxu- | monds again; but I must first turn to another 
ries was a gentleman of large wealth, and that | subject. 
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While I was at Daffodil Farm I had plenty of | perfect saturation. 


opportunity for noticing what a favourite Fanny 
Grey was with all about her, and how kindly she 
was treated by her uncle and aunt; but this was 
a matter of course—it would have been passing 
strange had she had not; for they treated every- 
body around them kindly. 

“JT had both kindness and unkindness shown 
me when I was a boy—a poor orphan boy,” said 
Mr. Blake to me, one day when we were walking 
across his fields to a distant part of his farm ; 
“so I ought to know the difference; and I do 
know it, Roley; and I wouldn’t—— but there, 
never mind: I never told you, did I Roley, about 


my first going to London, along with my poor | 


dear sister Fanny—our little Fanny’s poor mo- 
ther ?” 

No, never: would he tell me now ? 

“To be sure: why not?” said he: and he 


gave me the following history, which, however, I | 


will not put in at the end of a chapter. 


A STREET OF SALT. 
Bestpes the fashionable thoroughfare in our metro- 
polis known as Regent Street, there are other 
streets elsewhere bearing the same name ; and we 
have one in our eye at present, but as unlike that 
which we are accustomed to traverse, as any object 
ean be. 
shop of any description. There is not even a 
dwelling, except the stall of a solitary horse may 
be so denominated, nor is there any pavement, be- 
yond what nature has laid down. The rattle of 


carriages and omnibuses has never been heard in 
it, nor the tramp of passing thousands, nor the 
footfall of a single policeman ; and no equestrian 
lady or gentleman has ever cantered along its sur- 


face. Rays of sunshine, beams of moonlight, and 
the blaze of gas are there unknown, though, by 
way of compensation, showers of rain, drizzle, and 
snow, with their concomitants, dirt and slush, are 
equally absent. Though the gloomiest of routes, 
it is certainly one of the cleanest, and may be per- 
ambulated without soiling shoe-leather, when 
other roads, lanes, and alleys are ankle-deep in 
mud. Darkness broods in it from end to end, 
save when a torch flickers, or a blue light burns ; 
and even then the radiance kindled serves but to 
render more distinct the pitchy night beyond its 
range. Though accessible, else it could hardly be 
called a street, there is no entering in a horizontal 
direction, but by a vertical descent, somewhat pa- 
rallel to that of being let down, with due delibe- 
ration and care, from the top of the Monument. 
The Regent-street of our narrative—shopless, 
houseless, and sunless—is in fact a broad subter- 
ranean pathway in the saliferous strata of Cheshire, 
upwards of three hundred feet below the surface— 
a street of salt in a mine of that material. 

Vast deposits of this important mineral occupy 
the valley of the river Weaver, a tributary of the 
Mersey, in the immediate neighbourhood of North- 
wich, one of the least romantic and interesting of 
towns. ‘The presence of rock salt below the soil 
is in many places indicated by brine springs, formed 
by the access of spring or rain-waters to it, which 
are returned to the surface with a degree of saline 
inpregnation, often approaching to the point of 


It has no gaily-decorated shops, nor a, 


It is also known by ordinary 
| mining processes, shafts being sunk to the salt 
| Strata, and immense excavations formed by the 
| pick and shovel in abstracting the rock, which was 

first discovered in the year 1670, during a search 

for coal. There are two great beds, lying nearly 
| horizontal, one above the other, but separated by 
several layers of indurated clay or argillaceous 
stone. Both are below the level of the sea. They 
form a kind of irregular oval area, about a mile 
and a half in length, and three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth. The upper stratum is reached through 
variegated clays or marls, forty yards in average 
thickness, in which no traces of animal or vege- 
table remains occur. ‘Then comes the fossil salt, 
twenty-five yards thick, of a reddish brown colour, 
not much unlike sugar-candy, consisting of chlo- 
ride of sodium, mixed with a small portion of oxide 
of iron, derived from the superincumbent beds, 
which gives it the tint. Underneath lie indurated 
coloured clays or marls, similar to the general 
cover, ten yards in depth. Then follows the lower 
stratum, remarkably different from the upper in 
appearance, the chloride of sodium being almost 
pure white, and clear as crystal. This has been 
excavated to the depth of thirty-five yards, but 
has nowhere been entirely perforated; and whe- 
ther any other beds occur still lower, is at present 
unknown. Mining operations are chiefly carried 
on in this purer bed, upon the most extensive scale, 
at Marston Pit, so called from the name of the 
proprietor. 

This mine is a gigantic artificial burrow, ex- 
tending under about thirty-five acres. It is rea- 
dily reached by a half hour’s walk from the town, 
on the Liverpool road. Admission is freely granted 
on personal application to the proprietor, and every 
practicable facility is afforded strangers to see to 
advantage the great natural curiosity. This must 
be no slight tax upon the establishment, when 
perhaps there may be a thousand visitors in the 
course of a single year. Blue lights are retailed 
in the town near by; but here and elsewhere we 
have had ample reason to complain of their manu- 
facture ; for the glare which they afford tantalizes, 
by expiring before anything like an adequate sur- 
vey can be taken. Parties may obviate this to 
some extent by making their own preparations, 
which a very little chemistry will enable them to 
do, and be abundantly repaid for the trouble. The 
shaft is descended in a round tub or bucket, with- 
out the annoyance of the dripping moisture usually 
experienced on going down into a coal-mine. Hav- 
ing stepped out upon the floor, and received a 
lighted candle, the feeble torch does little more 
than make the visitor conscious of being in imme- 
diate contiguity to blackness of darkness; but on 
showing a stronger illumination, he finds himself 
in a spacious apartment, the indefiniteness of which 
exaggerates his idea of its extent. The roof, about 
fifteen feet from the floor, is flat, and seems likely 
to give way, from its apparently vast area and want 
of sufficient support, though there is no real inse- 
curity. All apprehension of being crushed beneath 
it like a moth, is dismissed on discovering stupen- 
dous pillars, left at intervals to sustain the super- 
incumbent mass, as thick as an ordinary church 
tower. These huge columns, with the roof and 
sides of the mine, are as hard as freestone. Under 
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the influence of a strong light, the glistening par- 
ticles of cubically crystallised salt, of which they 


are composed, gleam with magnificent and magical | 
It is not a little heightened by the ex- 


effect. 
treme regularity of the concentric curved lines 
traced by the tools of the workmen, as if they had 


been engaged in executing some ornamental de- | 
The | 
appearance of the illuminated space, the well-de- | 


sign, instead of simply detaching the rock. 


fined shadows of spectators projected on the spark- 
ling pillars, or streaming in long lines upon the 
equally sparkling floor, with the background of 
utter darkness, strongly suggest the preternatural. 
On examining the floor, the hard rock is found to 
be overlaid with a thick layer of crushed and crum- 
bled salt, resembling the powdered ice upon a 
pond which has been well cut up by skaters. Few 
more glorious spectacles have ever been witnessed 
than that which the mine presented when no less 
than fifteen thousand candles were lighted, upon 
the oceasion of a visit by Mr. Canning, in the 
hey-day of his fame. 

tegent Street is a broad avenue between co- 
lumns, at some distance from the shaft, two hun- 
dred yards in length. It is the chosen spot for 
pic-nic parties to rest and refresh themselves, after 
perambulating the mine. It has a large table of 
deal boards for their accommodation, blocks of fos- 
sil salt answering the purpose of a green and 
mossy bank. Faded flowers and shrivelled ever- 
greens, so called, often remain as memorials of the 
visit. Occasionally the street has been tolerably 
well lighted up, and witnessed some bustle, re- 
sounding with music and merriment, owing to 
military men, quartered in the neighbourhood, 
making it a scene of pastime. Such incidents, 
however, are few and far between. Solitude, si- 
lence, and darkness are its common characteris- 
tics, the silence being now and then broken by 
the voices and tools of workmen at a distance, or 
by the sound of an explosion, blasting being some- 
times employed to assist the miner. The only 
permanent subterranean dwellers are a horse and 
some mice—creatures not formed for much com- 
panionship, though inhabiting the same mansion. 
The horse is employed in drawing the excavated 
mineral from distant parts of the mine to the bot- 
tom of the shaft; and being well fed, with a com- 
fortable stable, the animal takes to his lot con- 
tentedly, though doomed to pass most of his 
time in dark solitariness. Sometimes, when work 
has been slack, he has been taken aloft, to crop 
the grass at the surface, and have a run in the 
fields and sunshine. No persuasion, it is said, 
will then induce him to approach the mouth of 
the hole; the voice of the charmer is unheeded, 
and force must be employed to get him down 
again. But it is the descent in the bucket, rather 
than the underground abode, to which this strong 
repugnance is displayed. How the mice have 
descended, seems at first sight a mystery ; for it 
can hardly be supposed that they have been con- 
veyed below by design. They manage, however, 
almost invariably to colonise the sites that are 
occupied by man, being found in coal-pits at the 
depth of a thousand feet, and have probably been 
imported, without their own consent or that of 
any one else, in trusses of horse provender. That 
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| ries, stacks, or pantries to pillage, but only the 

crumbs left by workmen and visitors to subsist 
upon, we do not undertake to say; but one thing 
is certain—they do contrive to live and multiply, 
they must therefore eat, and, in Marston Pit at 
least, they lack no salt at their meals. 


DR. LIVINGSTON AND HIS AFRICAN 
DISCOVERIES. 
SECOND PAPER. 

AFTER spending three months at Kuruman, de- 
voted to preliminary inquiries, Dr. Livingston 
entered actively upon his mission, and commenced 
that career of perilous enterprise in which his face 
has been furrowed with hardships, and blackened 
by exposure to the fierce sun of tropical latitudes. 
From the first, he contemplated gazing upon earth 
and sky which no European had ever seen, and 
preaching the gospel to races to whom it had not 
previously been conveyed. To qualify himself for 
this task, he sought an accurate acquaintance with 
the language of the natives—the soft, mellifluous, 
Italian-like tongue of the Bechuanas—spoken by 
the numerous sections of the nation, scattered 
over a vast range of country, extending from the 
borders of the Orange river far into intertropical 
Africa. With this object in view, he separated 
from civilized society to dwell among them ; boldly 
pushed his way northward to the Bamangwato 
dwelling under the tropic ; founded a station with 
another tribe, at Mabotsa, on returning to the 
south, to which he brought a missionary from 
Kuruman in 1843 ; and, having married a daughter 
of Mr. Moffat, he took up his own residence, in 

1845, with Sichele, the chief of the Bakwains. 
These tribes, and many others known by dif- 
ferent names, are essentially the same people— 
Bechuanas—formed into separate communities, in- 
dependent of each other, dwelling in towns and 
villages, under the government of hereditary 
rulers. Though descended from the same stock as 
the Caffres, they have an inferior physical develop- 
ment, and are by no means so courageous. While 
largely despotic, the chiefs submit important 
affairs to the decision of an aristocracy, composed 
of elders and braves, who are summoned to a kind 
of open-air parliament, and who not unfrequently 
overrule the will of their superior. This is 
especially the case if he shows any tendency to 
grow fat, as this symptom is esteemed an infallible 
indication that cares of state little oppress him; 
and, not content with seeing that he has a “ lean 
and hungry look,” they will sometimes handle him 
to gain perfect satisfaction. It is curious to find, 
in other parts of the continent, that obesity is 
reverenced as the right royal condition; and the 
chief is regarded as a model potentate. “every 
inch a king,” in proportion as he waddles like a 
duck or grunts like a pig, from overpowering cor- 
pulence. Only the Bechuanas of the south have 
yet come within the sphere of improving Euro- 
pean influences. Those who are beyond it, like 
their brethren formerly in similar circumstances, 
are the wildest savages, inveterate thieves, the 
dupes of rain-makers, but occasionally their 
butchers, when the wizards have raised high ex- 





pectations of showers which the heavens refuse to 


they enjoy their abode, where there are no grana- | fulfil, So far from being given to idolatry, not the 
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least trace of it is found among them, for no notion 
is entertained of any superior being ; and no dis- 
tinction is known between man and brute, except 
that man may be the greater rogue of the two. 
They stretch northwards, with their dingy brown 
| complexion, beautified with grease and red ochre, 
to the ebon-coloured races, black and bright as jet, 
| the true negroes, with whom they intermingle. 
With tribes of these two great families of our 
| species, Dr. Livingston was chiefly in contact in 
| his travels ; and to the latter, we shall have fur- 
ther occasion to refer. 

Having completely won the confidence of Sichele, 
at the head of the Bakwains, he became the stead- 
fast friend of his teacher, a very useful ally, and a 
| truly enlightened man. Occupying an unfavour- 
| able locality, owing to the scarcity of water, the 
| chief was induced to remove his people, in 1847, 
| to Kolobeng, which then became the most advanced 
mission-post in the central part of South Africa, 
| and was the starting-point of Dr. Livingston on 
; his first great excursions. It deserves remark, 
| that, prior to the commencement of these apostolic 
| expeditions, he had made seven journeys, each of 
| which, going and returning, was at least six hun- 
dred miles, and had thus passed over more than 
| four thousand miles of barbaric ground without 
| being known to the world as a traveller at all. 
Two circumstances mainly led him to determine 
upon the attempt to open the country to the 
northward of his station. On the one hand, he 
felt it a duty to extend evangelic effort to the 
benighted inhabitants of the interior; on the 
other, he wished to secure a retreat for the chief 
aud tribe with whom he resided, in the event of 
an attack upon them on the part of the Trans- Vaal 
Dutch boers. These men—a sturdy, brutal, and 
rapacious class, altogether independent of the 
British government—constitute a free republic. 
They compel the natives within reach to do their 
bidding, assemble in formidable bodies from their 
homesteads to wreak their vengeance upon the 
| refractory, and are inveterately hostile to the pas- 
| sage of English missionaries to the north, lest 
| English traders should follow in their track, and 
| take the traffic in ivory out of their hands. 

FIRST AND SECOND JOURNEYS. 

|| Early in the present century, the rumour of a 
| great lake in the imterior of southern Africa 
|| reached the ears of Europeans; but as no infor- 
mation respecting it of a trustworthy nature could 
be obtained, its existence remained doubtful. The 
rumour grew stronger with the northerly progress 
of discovery. Still, travellers and hunters in vain 
expended their energies and resources in attempts 
to ascertain the truth or falsity of the report; and 
in Mr. Moffat’s map, of 1842, the lake figures as 
an undetermined natural feature of the country. 
These failures were caused by the Kalahari desert— | 
the Sahara of the south—which it was found im- | 
possible to cross, owing to the want of water ; but | 
the happy thought occurred to Dr. Livingston, 

that, by skirting the terrible wilderness on the | 
eastern side, instead of attempting the direct pas- 
sage, he might solve the geographical problem by | 
2 cirenitous route, and remove the veil from a fer- 

tile and populous region, if an extensive fresh- | 
water expanse really existed. Accordingly, accom- 
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panied by Messrs. Murray and Oswell, gentlemen 
travellers, with wagons, bullocks, and a retinue 
of native attendants, he started on the expedition. 
Mr. Oswell, in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, at present in London, had a narrow escape 
from leaving his bones to bleach on the plains of 
Africa ; for more than once he was within an inch 
of being impaled by the murderous horn of the 
white rhinoceros, hard as iron and sharp as a 
razor. On one occasion, when mounted on a 
favourite hunter, the rhinoceros charged him, 
while the horse, as if paralysed with terror, refused 
to obey the bridle. Lowering his head, and then 
thrusting it upwards, the huge beast struck his 
horn through the body of the animal, with such 
force that the rider felt its point jerk him on the 
saddle, and both steed and rider performed a com- 
plete somersault in the air. The horse was of 
course killed, but, fortunately for Mr. Oswell, the 
rhinoceros walked off without taking advantage of 
his prostrate condition. 

The party left Kolobeng on the 1st of June, 
1849. “I do not wish,” wrote the explorer, “to 
convey hopes of speedily effecting any great work 
through my own instrumentality ; but I hope to 
be permitted to labour, as long as I live, beyond 
the line of other men’s things, and plant the seed 
of the gospel where others have not planted, though 
every excursion for that purpose will involve sepa- 
ration from my family for periods of four or five 
months.” This was a noble aspiration, and nobly 
has its sincerity been illustrated, the separation 
from home, wife, children, and countrymen having 
been undergone for years, instead of months. For 
three hundred miles the route lay through a 
dreary and sterile region, where the principal vege- 
tation consisted of “ wait-a-bit” thorns, and no 
water could be obtained for successive days, caus- 
ing intense distress to the travellers and their cat- 
tle. After proceeding in a northerly direction for 
upwards of a month, they emerged from this arid 
waste, and found themselves, on the 4th of July, 
on the banks of a fine and stately river—the 
Zouga—flowing to the eastward. A broad belt 
of reeds and rushes fringed the stream, with tim- 
ber and fruit-trees, among which the enormous 
baobob, from sixty to seventy feet round the stem, 
reared its head above the highest giant of the 
forest, while beautiful parasitical plants and creep- 
ers hung in festoons among the branches. Here 
and there limestone rocks formed the margin, ren- 
dering the scenery charming, and reviving in the 
mind of the Scotchman the remembrance of his 
native Clyde. Learning from inhabitants on its 
borders that the river issued from a distant lake, 
the adventurers ascended its course, and, after a 
passage of about three hundred miles, following 
the windings, early in August they joyfully beheld 
the oft-reported and long-mysterious expanse, bril- 
liantly reflecting from its surface the bright sky 
of Africa. 

The lake is known locally by a variety of names, 
as Inghabé, the “ giraffe,” Noka ea Mokorién, 
“Jake of boats,” and Ngami, “the waters,” the 


| last of which has been adopted by geographers. 


Though not so large as at first represented, it is a 
fine sheet of water, perhaps seventy miles in circuit, 
considerably contracted in the middle, so as to re- 
semble, according to some early native descriptions, 
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the shape of a pair of spectacles. Its feeders are 
chiefly at the north-western extremity, while the 
Zouga is the outlet, which, after a long course, is 
lost in an immense marsh, or sand-flat, a perfect 
sea of reeds, haunted by vast herds of buffaloes. 
Both the lake and its rivers are subject to frequent 
changes of level, the cause of which is quite obscure, 
as it appears to be independent of the seasons. 
The natives speak of the waters retiring daily to 
“feed,” of course coming back after their meal ; 
and our explorers observed a rise of several feet in 
the river, which could not be the effect of the rains, 
as it was the dry season, and the stream was 
beautifully clear. Numbers of hippopotami, cro- 
codiles, and aquatic birds were seen in connection 
with the waters ; and the country literally swarmed 
with large wild animals. Not less than nine hun- 
dred elephants were killed in the course of three 
years after hunters and traders from the south 
entered it, some of whom made large profits by the 
sale of the ivory at the Cape. Since the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms, these quadrupeds have rapidly 
decreased, and what remain are shy and wary. 

The aborigines of the lake-region, the Bayeiye, 
seem to be “the Friends” of the African body 
politic. They never fight, but submit themselves 
quietly to the domination of every conquering 
power, and are now subject to a tribe of Bechua- 
nas, to whom they stand in much the same relation 
as the Anglo-Saxons to their Norman lords. <Ac- 
cording to their own account, their forefathers once 
tried their hands at fighting, but their bows broke 
in the using, and since that time the practice has 
been abandoned. The discovery of this new field 
for the missionary, the geographer, the naturalist, 
and the trader, excited no little interest in the 
civilized world; and appropriately the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London awarded to Dr. Living- 
ston one half of the royal premium for the year, in 
the shape of a chronometer watch. Fain would he 
have gone farther north, especially on learning that 
he was only about ten days’ journey from Sebit- 
oané, chief of the Makololo, of whom he had pre- 
viously heard as anxious to be brought in direct 
communication with the white men. But as the 
means of advancing at that time were wanting, 
the party retraced their steps to Kolobeng. 

In April of the following year, 1850, the lake- 
region was re-visited, with the view of penetrating 
to the indicated country beyond it. Mrs. Living- 
ston accompanied her husband on this journey, 
with their young children, and Sichele, the Bak- 
wain chief. But the prevalence of marsh-fever and 
the destructive fly compelled them to return with- 
out accomplishing their prime object. 


THIRD JOURNEY. 

Having carefully prepared for another effort, Dr. 
Livingston, again accompanied by his family, and 
also by Mr. Oswell, who had been in the interval 
to the Cape, started from Kolobeng in the early 
part of 1851. After crossing the Zouga, a north- 
erly course led them to some great superficial 
depressions, or “salt-pans,” coated with saline 
incrustations, and containing springs of brackish 
water. Bending round to the north-west, a well- 
wooded limestone region was traversed, then a 
dismal swamp, and finally, having struck on the 
large river Chobe, its channel conducted the tra- 





vellers to Linyanti, the capital of the Makololo, 
and residence of Sebitaoné. The chief was mani- 
festly delighted at the visit. Being a Bechuana 
from the south, little difficulty was experienced in 
communicating with him. By the fire, before 
dawn, he recounted the reverses and adventures of 
a somewhat lengthened career. For nearly thirty 
years he had been at war, chiefly with the Mata- 
bele, the people of the renowned-and terrible Mo- 
selekatse. This man, visited by Mr. Moffat in 
1830, rose from being an obscure marauder to 
become the Napoleon of the Desert, and was 
familiarly known to his subjects as the Elephant 
and the Lion’s Paw, in allusion to his prowess and 
ferocity. “ He dipped his sword in blood, and 
wrote his name on lands and cities desolate.” 
After crushing many powerful tribes, he conquered 
Sebitoané, who became a fugitive and fled, with a 
remnant of his tribe, from the skirts of the Kala- 
hari desert, to the fastnesses of the northern rivers, 
Though very inferior in point of numbers to the 
aborigines of the country, the refugees gained for 
themselves both political and moral ascendancy 
over the natives; and thus the Makololo consisted 
of a mixed race of dusky expatriated Bechuanas, 
lords of the territory, with jet-black negroes the 
bulk of the population. 

Perhaps an eye to his own safety from his old 
foes the Matabele, who pressed on his southern bor- 
der, had led Sebitoané to be anxious for intercourse 
with Europeans. However this may be, he only 
lived to see the desire of his heart accomplished, 
and no more. The chief attended two religious 
services conducted by his guest the day after his 
arrival—the first and last at which he was destined 
to be present, for immediately afterwards he was 
seized with pneumonia, and in a fortnight expired. 
This event, distressing and apparently calami- 
tous, proved no real disadvantage, for his son and 
successor, Sekeletu, was similarly disposed to 
his father ; and the people, though the wildest 
savages, were kind in the extreme to the stran- 
gers, according to their views of kindness. 

The country which had now been entered, pre- 
sented a totally different aspect to any that had 
yet been traversed. It was a vast level, rich and 
fertile, intersected with numberless streams, and 
hence called, in the language of the natives, “ rivers 
upon rivers.” The Chobe was found to flow into 


a main channel to the eastward—a grand trunk | 


river—which, as afterwards traced, finds its way 
under various names, the Leambye, Secheke, and 
Zambesi, to the Mozambique Channel and the In- 
dian Ocean. On first visiting its banks, at the end 
of a remarkably dry season, it presented a very 
large volume of water, about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth; and though the banks were from fif- 
teen to twenty feet high, evidence appeared of an 
annual overflow to the distance of fifteen miles from 
them. ‘ When the wind blows,” says Dr. Living- 
ston, “ waves of considerable size rise on its surface, 
and accidents frequently occur in crossing. It was 
quite calm when I went over in the morning; 
but as the time for taking an altitude of the sun 
approached, the waves were running so high that 
it was only by great persuasion I could induce the 
people to paddle me back again.” But though a 
fine region, with a large population of blacks, it 
was evidently unsuitable for the permanent resi- 



























































and returned northwards. 
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THE MISSION STATION AT KURUMAN. 


dence of Europeans, owing to the periodical 
inundations and consequently malarious climate. 
Impressed with this conviction, yet bent upon 
bringing the newly-discovered races within the 
pale of Christian effort, the intrepid missionary 
returned with his companions to Kolobeng, and 
determined upon sending his wife and children to 
England, in order to devote himself to a more ex- 
tensive scheme of exploration for the benefit of the 
tribes in the far interior. 

With a left arm that wanted “ mending,” having 
been broken in a struggle with a lion which he had 
shot, and with an affection of the throat that re- 
quired skilful treatment, Dr. Livingston accom- 
panied his family to Cape Town, took leave of them, 
He designed first to 
make a bold plunge into the heart of Central 
Africa, then turn westward to the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast, and open a new route 
from the ocean to the interior, which might pos- 
sibly prove shorter and easier than the one from 
the Cape. His journey southward was arranged 
by a merciful Providence. While prosecuting it, 
the Dutch boers attacked Kolobeng, killed sixty 
of the Bakwains, destroyed the mission premises, 
and expressed their disappointment at not captur- 
ing the missionary, but vowed to have his life. 
Meeting with Sichele, the injured chief, on ap- 
proaching Kuruman, and asking him where he was 
going, he replied, “ Iam going to Queen Victoria.” 
He endeavoured to dissuade him from the project, 
stating that he would have no one to interpret 








o him. “ Well,” said he, “if I do go to the 
Queen, will she not listen to me?” Having of 
course replied in the affirmative : “ Then,” said he, 
“T'll go.” He proceeded to the Cape with the view 
of reacling England, but failed to obtain a pas- 
sage. 

FOURTH JOURNEY. 

Attended on this occasion only by natives, 
Dr. Livingston started from Kuruman, taking 
| with him in a bullock-waggon a pontoon-hoat 
brought from the Cape. Before the close of the 
‘year 1852, he had regained his former position, 
but reached it through almost insuperable diffi- 


| culties, The whole face of external nature was 
| changed. On his last visit the waters were at 


| their lowest level. Now the streams were at the 
| highest point, and the country was deluged. In 
| addition to this difficulty, sudden illness disabled 
| the whole party, with the exception of the leader 
'and one lad. He was obliged, therefore, to pro- 
, ceed in advance with this lad, in order to obtain 
|help to bring along the invalids and the waggon. 
| Embarking in the pontoon on the inundation, they 

passed over miles of flooded lands, in search of the 
| Chobe, and at last discovered it tumbling along, 
after having climbed a high tree to look out. But 
to reach the stream required no ordinary toil and 
endurance. <A broad chevaux-de-frise presented 
itself, of Nature’s workmanship, consisting of tall 
papyrus reeds, and flags, growing out of the water, 
the whole interlaced with a convolvulus kind of 
creeper. Having broke through this barrier with 
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ereat labour, dragging the pontvon after them, ¢ 
“horrid sort of grass”? was encountered, six feet 
high, with serrated edges, which cut the hands 
cruelly, and made havoc with strong moleskin 
carments, Three days and nights were spent, 
constantly wet up to the middle, in getting 
through this miserable jungle. After launching 
on the river, it soon carried them down to a vil- 
laze of the Makololo, to whom it seemed as if the 
white man had fallen from the clouds, so unap- 
proachable did they consider themselves from the 
state of the streams; and yet he had come as if 
“ viding on a hippopotamus,” alluding to the pon- 
toon. The neeessary force was speedily despatched 
to bring along the party left behind. 

A welcome reception awaited Dr. Livingston at 
Linyanti, on his second visit, both from the chief 
Sekeletu and his subjects. Their imaginations 
were excited by the thought of possessing the won- 
derful things of the Europeans, some of which 
they saw, in the shape of clothing, arms, and wag- 
gons, while of others they heard exaggerated ac- 
counts from the Kuruman people. Though eager 
to pass on, the chief was as anxious to detain his 
visitor, so that it was not till the close of July, 
1853, that any advance was made. Starting from 
Sekhose, on the Zambesi, an experimental trip 
was made up the river, in the long narrow canoes 
of the natives, which they rowed rapidly against 
2 strong current. Thirty-three eanoes, manned 
by a hundred and sixty men, formed the expe- 
dition. They found the stream often more than a 
mile broad, adorned with numerous islands, which, 
as well as the banks, were covered with forests of 
banian-like trees, above which towered the date- 
palm and the feathery foliage of the lofty palmyra- 
palm. Amid scenery of this description, the river, 
known in this part of its course under the name 
of the Leambye, was ascended to Nariel, the chief 
town of the Barotse. These people—a race of 
industrious blacks—occupy the country for about 
a hundred miles from north to south, lying be- 


tween two ranges of hills, and raise large crops of | 


agricultural produce in the intervening valley. As 
a protection from the inundations, artificial mounds 
are raised above high-water mark, upon which 
they place their villages and pasture their cattle. 
Upon the retirement of the waters, the unculti- 
vated ground is speedily covered with rank grasses, 
an inch round and twelve feet high, while with 
the scantiest husbandry quantities of grain are 
raised on the cleared soil. 

Often as the profusion of animal life had been 
remarked by the traveller, he was perfectly asto- 
nished at the herds of large game in this region ; 
and, never having heard the sound of a rifle, they 
were perfectly indifferent to the presence of man. 
Cowper’s lines were remembered, and felt to pre- 
sent a life-like picture : 

* The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me.” 
One evening eighty buffaloes, the most dangerous’ 
of all African quadrupeds when under irritation, 
slowly defiled before the camp fire, and the lion’s 
roar was heard in close proximity. At such times, 
when those occupations which divert the mind 
were over for the day, the wanderer must have felt 


powerfully the isolation of his position, cut off com- 
pletely from the communion of the civilized world, 
all kindred spirits hundreds of miles away, alone 
in the midst of savages. Though his companions 
were most eager to serve him, yet, as barbarians, 
they could not understand a civilized and Christian 
man, and inadvertently tried his patience to the 
utmost by the savagery of their revels and usages, 
But a conviction of being in the path of duty, 
which never wavered for a moment, brought 
freshly to remembrance in the time of need the 
consoling thought, ‘ Yet I am not alone; for the 
Father is with me.” 
From this preliminary examination of the river 
and the country to the northward, Dr. Livingston 
returned to Linyanti, and, having sent back the 
party from Kuruman to that station, he set out 
again towards the north, on the 10th of November, 
accompanied by twenty-seven native attendants. 
| Proceeding as on the recent trip, progress was 
rapid and easy, so long as river-navigation was 
available; but it became as slow and _ toilsome 
| when gliding over the waters had to be exchanged 
for trudging on foot, or a ride on the baek of a 
bullock. Three hundred miles were made in this 
uncomfortable manner, while heavy showers fell, 
|as it proved to be the rainy season, and the 
drenched wayfarers had to wade through flooded 
plains, subsisting almost entirely upon the manioc 
root, the chief component of which is starch. 
Fever and dysentery impaired the strength and 
wasted the frame of the explorer, yet he manfully 
struggled with untoward incidents, and found his 
followers perfectly patient under them, ready to 
endure everything with him to the last extremity. 
Upon reaching the latitude of 12°, he shifted his 
course from north to north-west, in order to strike 
the city of Loando on the coast, the capital of the 
Portuguese province of Angola, about eight hun- 
dred miles distant. 

Soon after entering upon this new direction, the 
sorest troubles and greatest dangers of the pil- 
grimage were experienced. On approaching the 
bounds of civilization, the extremes of barbarism 
| were encountered; for the native tribes, depraved 

by the slave trade, received the advancing party 
as a spoil anda prey. They offered no food, ex- 
cept at an enormous price; they allowed no pas- 
sage through their villages without exacting a 
heavy fine; they availed themselves of the mean- 
est pretexts to extort a present, and swords and 
spears were brandished to enforce submission to 
their rapacity. But for a firm yet calm bearing, 
and the care of Providence, the traveller would 
undoubtedly have lost his life. As it was, he had 
| to part with everything, and was in extreme dis- 
tress, when happily a far-inland Portuguese colo- 
nist was met with, by whose assistance he reached 
Cassange. From this point all his wants were 
liberally supplied by the colonial authorities, and 
the party entered Loando in May, 1854, where 
Mr. Gabriel, her Majesty’s arbitrator—-the only 
Englishman in the place—hospitably accommo- 
dated Dr. Livingston. “I shall never forget,” 
says he, “ the delicious pleasure of lying down on 
his bed, after sleeping six months on the ground.” 
The astonishment of his twenty-seven faithful at- 
! tendants on beholding the city, the sea, the eruls- 
| ers in the harbour, and the novel objects of civi- 
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lized life may readily be imagined. They were 
duly reported on returning to their countrymen in 
the interior, and have since formed the topic of 
many a tale to wondering groups on the banks of 
their native rivers. ‘“ Our fathers,” said they, 
“told us that the world had no end. But they 
were wrong; for, as we travelled on, all at once 
we came to the world’s end, and the world said to 
us, ‘I’m done—there’s no more of me—there’s | 
nothing but sea.’ ”’ 


THE SKETCHER IN MANCHESTER. 
ITS NIGHT SIDE. 

UnpEr the shadows of the mammoth factories and 
the palatial warehouses, there exist in Manchester 
upwards of thirty-one thousand dwellings of the 
poor, subject to the periodical inspection of the 
sanitary agents, of which over four hundred are 
lodging-houses of the lowest description—the tem- 
porary homes of the vagabond and _houseless 
classes. And in juxtaposition with the possessors 
of wealth almost without a parallel, there exists a 
predatory class at open war with society, whose 
recognised haunts and exclusive homes number 
not less than three-score. Of offences against the 
law, the police record shows a total of charges over 
six thousand, of which about one-third are not 
proved, while nearly the whole of the remainder 
are visited with punishment. This appears a large 
annual average; but it is not larger than might 
be looked for, taking into account the cireum- 
stances of the population. ‘There are in Man- 
chester fewer channels for the employment of | 
supernumerary labour, when from any cause that 
is suddenly thrown into the market, than are 
generally open in large cities; this is partly owing 
to its inland situation, partly to the nature of its 
industry, and partly to the want of a resident 
middle class sufficiently numerous to afford even 
casual employment to those wanting work. What 
is less explicable is the fact, telling heavily against 
the moral status of the masses, that of the pri- 
soners brought up to justice, two-fifths in number 
are employed and in the receipt of remunerative 
wages while actually violating the law. How far 
this unwelcome fact is explainable by another, 
namely, that two thousand places containing pro- 
perty are left ina state of insecurity during the 
year—and theft is thus produced by opportunity 
—we have not the means of ascertaining. Such 
things as these constitute some of the features of 
the Night Side of Manchester. With the per- 
mission of the reader, and with the help of 4 
couple of the Manchester detectives, who have | 
kindly volunteered their services, we will take the | 
liberty of a little.closer view of this part of the | 
under-current of society than is at all times prac- | 
ticable even to the man of observation. | 

It is getting towards eleven o'clock as we set | 
out from the Town Hall towards a well-known | 
lodging-house quarter; and we have not walked 
ten minutes before we are threading a labyrinth of | 
lanes rough to the foot and offensive to the nos- | 
trils. Late as it is, the houses are all open, and 
congregated round the doors, seated on the steps, | 
or sprawling on the kerb, the peculiar denizens of 
a peculiar locality are enjoying as much of the | 
cool evening breeze after a hot August day as will | 
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condescend to do battle with the stagnant atmo- 
sphere of the place. 

Mrs. Flanagan’s door is invitingly open, and 
without standing upon ceremony, we follow our 
conductor as he enters the house. Mrs. F. is 
seated, in company with seven or eight other 
elderly matrons, close to a huge fire big enough to 
roast a couple of joints at once, and which raises 
the temperature of the room to something like a 
hundred. On lines stretched overhead, a forest of 
rags and scraps of linen hangs to dry, and there 
is a prevalent smell of washing that has not been 
cleansing ; the women are all engaged in sorting, 
smoothing out, snipping, or seaming rags, and 
they look up laughing from their work at the well- 
known face of one of our companions. 

* Well, Mrs. Flanagan,” says he, “we’ve just 
come to have a look round.” 

“Shure it’s yourself that’s weleome anyhow,” 
is the reply ; “ my family’s not all to the fore, but 
shure that doesu’t matther ; ye'll be walking up- 
sthairs.” 

Upstairs we go, the dame leading the way with 
alight. We note that the narrow stair is barely 
dry from a recent scrubbing, that the floors are 
thoroughly clean, and the walls and ceilings of 
spotless white from recent lime-wash. The beds 
in the rooms are rough and homely enough, but 
there is no sign of rag or tatter, and the linen, 
though coarse and patched, is tolerably clean. 
About half of the beds are filled. As the “ mother 
of the house” passes each with the light, she fires 
off a joke if the occupant is awake, or drops him 
a maternal benediction if he is asleep. They 
manifest no sort of emotion at our intrusion, being 
too well accustomed to these domiciliary visits. 
Only one of them volunteers a word, and that is to 
inform us that he feels particularly comfortable, 
and intends to be asleep in two twos. Having 
completed our survey, and expressed our satisfac- 
tion at the state of affairs, Mrs. F. lights us down, 
and laughs and jokes and banters us out, with a 
torrent of odd humour, from which she could no 
more refrain than a duck from quacking. She is 
evidently a model mother to her houseless vaga- 
bonds, and prides herself upon doing the “* dacent 
thing” by them. Her charge, she has informed 
us, is threepence a night; and “never no more 
nor two in the bed, shure.” 

A little further on, and we come upon the esta- 
blishment of Mr. Thady O’Byrne. Here “ there 
is a sound of revelry by night ;” for as we enter, 
our ears are saluted by the shrill and rapid notes 
of an octave flute played by a master hand, and 
the hasty shuffle and scuffle of dancing feet. 

* And what’s going on here, Mr. O’Byrne ?” 

“ Oh, it’s the family shakin’ a leg—that’s all ; 
won’t you go an’ see ‘em? shure it'll do your 
heart good to look at ’em; that’s blind Looney a- 
playin’.” 

The dancing is going on in the court-yard, and 
a peep out at the door shows us ten couple of the 
“finest pisantry in the wurauld” footing it furi- 
ously in a space of ten feet square, which hardly 








| allows them to turn round, to the music of Master 


Looney, who is doubled up on the edge of an old 
water-butt. 

Mr. O'Byrne knows what we are come for. He 
is a little fellow of five feet four, as full of life as 
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an egg is full of meat, and running over with 
talk. Ina moment he has the light ready, and 
is leading the way upstairs. His establishment is 
enormous; and as we follow him up flight after 
flight, through one set of chambers after another, 
he can’t help playing us a practical joke by leav- 
ing us in the dark when he knows we have lost 
ourselves in the mazes of his dwelling. Then he 
prates incessantly of his lodgers; he has all na- 
tions under his wing— Frenchmen, Italians, Hun- 
garians, and Poles, “ rale furriners, look you, and 
none o’ your shams ;” and then “the Jarmins,” 
he has “twelve o’ them, gintlemin, an’ fine fellows 
all, with their big brass trumpets an’ the fine 
music galore.” How many beds has he, is it? 
shure he doesn’t count his beds—but we may 
count ’em if we like. His premises are as clean 
as Mrs. Flanagan’s; soap and scrubbing-brush 
have been used just as liberally, and there is the 
same ubiquitous whitewash in equal purity. The 
last thing he shows us is his own private apart- 
ment, which is parlour, kitchen, dormitory, and 
everything for himself, wife, and children, and 
where there is a repetition of the same monstrous 
fire and heated atmosphere that astonished us in 
the other place. 

Further investigations among these travelling 
lodging-houses reveal nothing new. In all, there 
is the same demonstration of cleanliness and sani- 
tary precaution; and our guide informs us that 
this is the result of most stringent measures on 
the part of the sanitary inspectors, whose visits 
for the purpose of enforcing attention to cleanli- 
ness have exceeded four thousand in number, to 
houses of this class alone, during the past year. 
But now, he tells us, we shall have to look at a 
different spectacle. While the professed lodging- 
houses, as such, are compellable to the use of 
healthful precautions, there are cellars not legally 
considered lodging-houses, though they are no- 
thing else, in which these precautions cannot be 
enforced ; and we shall now take a glance at one 
or two of these. 

Down several squalid thoroughfares, in the 
course of which we fall in with a policeman, who 
is directed to join us, and on turning a corner we 
plunge suddenly down a flight of ruinous stone 
steps into a dark damp passage, hot and oozy, and 
close with a stifling smell. A fierce light flashes 
through the cracks in an old door at the end of the 
passage: our guide throws the door open and we 
enter. The great fire again, blazing with a bushel 
of coals, and shedding the glare of a furnace over 
the wretched apartment, which is crowded with 
miserable forms, luxuriating in the to us intolerable 
heat. An old man of fourscore is stretched on his 
back before the fire, and a couple of ragged women 
are bathing his eyes with warm water, to allay in- 
flammation. The floor is the bare earth; there 
wre no beds, but heaps of ragged bundling lie 
about, from the shreds and ends of which peep 
out, here a naked limb and there a shaggy head, 
whose owners are buried in sleep. There is a big 
black caldron simmering on the fire, and with the 
vile effluvium of the sweating bodies and mouldy 
walls mingles the flavour of a savoury stew. All 
the “family,” we are told, is not yet at home; but 
how the place is to contain more, and lodge them 
all, is a mystery. What is almost as mysterious 











is the fact that, shut up as they are in this offen- 
sive and seething atmosphere, these people mani- 
fest a spirit of fun and reckless merriment; to us 
the air we have been inspiring for the last five 
minutes has given a splitting headache, while to 
those who have been breathing it for hours, it has 
either brought profound sleep or an inclination for 
frolic and enjoyment. 

From this apparently lowest deep, we descend 
to one deeper still. In two minutes’ time from 
quitting the first cellar, we have entered one of a 
more general and comprehensive character. It is 
a room nearly sixteen feet square. The same fu- 
rious fire is blazing, of course, only bigger than 
usual, and clustered over with sooty pots and pans, 
and variously eclipsed by rotating dainties dan- 
gling in front. There is the same earthy floor, 
but more heaped with rags, rugs, and old gar- 
ments, and strewn with the recumbent forms of a 
larger and more various company. In one corner 
a strange group, with matted hair and grimy skin, 
lie tangled together, a mere mass of heads and 
limbs, emitting a snorting chorus, indicative of 
utter oblivion. Here, stretched upon a rug, which 
he has all to himself, supine and thoroughly pros- 
trate with fatigue, lies a lad of eighteen, breathing 
heavily. At his head sits a lean and haggard 
woman, shading with her hands the light from 
his face. “Is he ill?” weask. “ No,” says the 
woman, “ onny dead bate, the boy. Shure he’s 
my son, an’ good to his mother; but wasn’t he 
up the morn at two o'clock, an’ won't he turn out 
at two agin to get up the stame? an’ shouldn't 1 
see that he gits his rest, the boy ?” Here, a lad 
of fifteen, pale and delicate, whose sole garment is 
a pair of rent canvass trowsers, leans dreamily 
against the wall, with a longing eye fixed on the 
viands at the fire, which are not his. Two girls, 
rolled together, lie sleeping quietly between the 
heads of other sleepers and the wall. All the 
while a chorus of jocular gossip and chattering is 
kept up around the fire by a party of weird women 
and grizzle-pated men, busy in the mysteries of 
cooking, or in despatching the proceeds. Clouds 
of tobacco-smoke canopy the sleepers, and the fla- 
vour of alcohol seasons the indescribable odour of 
the place. 

A jog on the elbow from the policeman, who has 
entered with us, attracts our attention to a new 
spectacle. In a recess, behind some old boxes 
which serve as seats, lies a heap of something that 
seems moving uneasily. The policeman throws 
the giare of his bull’s-eye upon it, and reveals the 
face of a woman of three-score, pale and white as 
a sheet. The face is large and the features bold, 
almost grand, but pangs of pain are rousing her 
from uneasy slumbers. She seems to have lost 
the use of one side, and her feet are curled up ; but 
she draws a bloodless, bony hand from the bundle 
of rags that wrap her round, and mechanically 
shades her eyes from the fierce light as she breathes 
a low moan. Nestling by her side, and partly 
upon her, lie in the deep sleep of infancy a couple 
of plump, fat, rosy children, of three or four years 
of age, perfectly naked, and models of infant health 
and beauty. ‘The little red toes of one are buried 
in the shaggy black hair of a brawny fellow of 
forty, whose muscular torso and bull neck erop out 
classically from the few fragments of drapery that 
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envelope the snoring mendicant. 


The occupants | find in Manchester the luck he comes to seek. 


of the room altogether can hardly be less than a| We are inclined to think he will take the advice 


quarter of a hundred ; but we should have to dig | 


them out to count them with any degree of accuracy. 

From this cellar we proceed to others as 
crowded, as hot, and as noisy ; where swarms of 
wretched girls and women lie huddled in corners ; 
where, in dark dim recesses, hollowed in walls of 
mud and rotten timber, sleepers are packed away 
in tiers, like goods upon shelves; where foetid 
smells, born a year ago, are nursed and nourished 
into death-dealing miasma; where windows are 
nailed down, lest the breath of heaven should get 
in; and where all that is hateful and nauseous of 
bodily exhalation and polluted breath, is hoarded 
and treasured up as an element of comfort. From 
the cellars we plunge into crowded courts, redo- 
lent of sinks and sewerage, where, though mid- 
night is at hand, numbers prefer to wait in the 


open air for the access of that slumber which shall | 


snatch them from the din and the reek and the 
unmentionable plagues of the dormitory that awaits 
them. We note, during our progress through 
these melancholy abodes, that though many, per- 
haps the majority, of the occupants are Irish, a 
large share of them are English; and that of the 
wretched females, the youngest and most nume- 
rous have the Lancashire face and speak the Lan- 
cashire dialect. 

The scene is now about to be changed. We 
have seen how abject poverty, too often super- 
induced by improvidence and habits of intemper- 
ance, confronts its lot, and even luxuriates in it. 
We shall see next how crime enjoys itself, and 
makes itself comfortable. Following our guide, 
we are soon traversing what seems a sufficiently 
respectable street. We stop at a door, which we 


| ference, B 


should take for that of a private house, and, enter- | 


ing without ceremony, walk into the parlour. Some 


or shabby garb, are seated at tables, drinking grog 
and smoking cigars. ‘‘ These are all thieves,” 
says our friend, apparently not caring whether he 
is heard or not. ‘The room is full of them, and, as 
the central gas-light shines strongly on their 
faces, we can mark the expression of the predatory 
race, in some of them, unmistakeably. Detector 
walks round, facing and conning them, man by 
man, deliberately. 
culations of dissatisfaction and defiance, of which 
he takes no note. At length he singles out one. 

“When did you come back to Manchester ?” 

The fellow is sulky, and for a moment silent. 

“ Tell me—I will know.” 

“ Well, sir, I came back yesterday.” 

“ And where have you been for the last four- 
teen months, exactly ?” 

“T’ve been in the country.” 

“Now, mark what I say: go back where you 
came from. directly.” 

“Well, I wasn't thinking of going back, if I 
can meet with any luck in Manchester.” 

“You will meet with 2o luck in Manchester ; 
for that you may take my word. Take advice— 
go back.” 

The fellow’s countenance falls ; it is plain that 
these words convey some meaning unfathomable 
by us; and it is as plain that they are followed 
immediately by the conviction that he would xot 


proffered, and make good a speedy retreat. 

All the rest of the company look on at this 
scene without a word, with the exception of one 
imprudent individual, who thinks fit to bristle up 
and play the bully. “ Who are you?” he says ; 
“how dare you come here and insult gentlemen 
in that way ?” 

Detector does not condescend to bandy words 
with him ; he merely looks at him—that’s all, but 
it isenough. The fellow’s audacity cannot stand 
the look ; it melts away by degrees, as thoroughly 
and completely as an icicle in a tongue of flame, 
and resolves itself at last into a cowed and hang- 
dog expression, humiliating even to behold; and 
the battled bully, baffled even without the utter- 
ance of a syllable, slinks back to his seat and the 
shelter of a cloud of smoke. 

A curious phenomenon to witness is this moral 
power of recognised authority over conscious 
wickedness. It seems incredible when we hear 
of it, and yet it seems perfectly natural when in- 
stanced before one’s own eyes. At any rate, it did 
not surprise us in any case in which we saw it 
exercised—and we saw it several times—until we 
came to think over the matter afterwards. 

In the third or fourth of these thieves’ dens 
which we visited, a middle-aged man was pointed 
out, dressed in unexceptionable garb, and bedizened 
with jewellery. “That fellow,” said one of our 
party, “is the most accomplished thief in this 
county.” The fellow heard the description given 
of him, and thought fit to remonstrate. “You 
have no right,” he said, “to say that of me to the 
gentleman.” “ Let us have none of your inter- 
—; Lam perfectly right, as you know 
perfectly well.”” Again the look, and again the 





‘rapid melting away of the bold confidence, the 
fifteen or twenty young fellows, in semi-genteel | 


hang-dog cast of countenance, and the slinking 
away out of sight. 

Another fellow was pointed out to us who had 
managed, with consummate ingenuity, to get off 
to London with a bag of a hundred watches, the 
results of a quarter's fobbing by the members of 
his fraternity, in spite of the vigilance of the police 
and of our identical friend himself, who were in 


_ possession of all the information, as they conceived, 
There are some muttered eja- | 


necessary to enable them to effect his capture with 
the plunder in his possession. How he accom- 
plished it we may be excused for not reporting, 
seeing that exploits of this kind are already too 


| familiar to the reading public. 








COWPER’'S JOHN GILPIN AND OTHER 
PLEASANTRIES.* 

Anon the expedients devised by Lady Austen to 
please and animate the mind of Cowper, when the 
alarming tendency to deep dejection was again 
becoming manifest, and occupation and amuse- 
ment were requisite, was the happy gift of a small 
portable printing-press, on which he could strike 
off his own compositions. At the same time one 
of his dearest friends and correspondents, the Rev. 
Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, a dissenting minis- 








* From “ William Cowper: his Life, Genius, and Insanity,” 
by Geo. L. Cheever, D.D. Edited by Dr. Henderson. Lon- 
don: Knight & Co. 
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ter of deep piety and varied learning and abilities, | 
put the poetry of Madame Guion into his hands, | 
and engaged him in the pleasant and beneficial | 
labour of translating many of her pieces into Eng- 
lish verse. In the letter to his friend Unwin, 
giving an account of this employment, he related, 
in his exquisitely sportive way, an encounter which 
he had witnessed between a kitten and a viper, 
which he also threw into the shape of verse in 
that amusing piece of humour entitled the “ Colu- | 
briad.” Some of the most beautiful songs were 
also composed by the poet for Lady Austen to set | 
them to appropriate music, and play them upon , 
the harpsichord. One of these songs was the bal- | 
lad on the “Loss of the ‘ Royal George,” with | 
Admiral Kempenfelt and her whole crowded crew | 
of eight hundred men. This was one of Cowper’s | 
most favourite compositions—* Toll for the Brave.” | 
He translated it into Latin. | 
| 


At the same time, or very near it, on the occa- 
sion of a story related by Lady Austen, he com- 
posed the humorous ballad of “ John Gilpin,” and 
the success of the effort had the happiest effect 
upon his own spirits. He was sinking into deep 
dejection. Lady Austen, who had been accus- 
tomed to try every possible resource for his relief, 
observed with pain, in their evening circle, how 
the cloud was deepening ; and remembering from 
her childhood the story of “John Gilpin,” re- 
peated it to Cowper with such adinirable merri- 
ment and humour that, as Hayley says, “its 
effect upon his fancy had the air of enchantment.” 
He told Lady Austen the next morning that the 
drollery took such possession of him that during 
the greater part of the night he had been kept 
awake by convulsions of laughter, brought on by 
the recollection of her story ; and indeed that he 
could not help turning it*into a ballad. The 
mee immediately became celebrated, for his friend 
Unwin sent it at once to the “ Publie Advertiser.” 
It was recited with great comic power by Hen- 
derson; it made Cowper’s friends laugh tears ; 
and if proved an, inexhaustible source of merri- 
ment with multitudes who never dreamed of Cow- 
per being the author. “ They do not always laugh 
so innocently, and at so small an expense,” said | 
Cowper in a letter to his friend Unwin: “a me- 
iancholy that nothing else so effectually disperses, 
engages me in the arduous task of being merry 
by force ; and, strange as it may seem, the most 
ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been written 
in the saddest mood; and, but for that saddest | 
mood, perhaps had never been written at all.” 
Three years afterward, while “The Task’ was 
passing through the press, ‘“ John Gilpin,” which 
had not even then been published with Cowper's | 
name, was recited by Henderson at a series of | 
nightly readings to crowded audiences in London. 
The ballad was reprinted from the old newspaper, 
and “Gilpin,” passing at full stretch by ‘ The 
Bell” at Edmonton, was to be seen in all the 
print-shops. One printseller sold six thousand, 
and Southey informs us that the profits of these 
recitations by a reader so unrivalled as Henderson 
were eight hundred pounds. Southey says, that 
at the close of one of his performances, a person 
from the crowd wriggled up to him and exclaimed, 
* Pray, who did teach you to read, Mr. Hender- 
son?” “ My mother, sir,” was his reply. 
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Some of Cowper’s letters to Newton, as well as 
his other correspondents, are exquisitely sportive, 
His sense of the ludicrous was keen and delicate, 
and no man that ever wrote English was happier 
in his descriptions of humorous and ridiculous 
scenes and encounters. We may refer, for illus- 
tration in his prose, to his letter to Newton, giy- 
ing an account of the beadle thrashing the thief, 
the constable the beadle, and the lady the consta- 
ble—a story which in rhyme would have made a 
rival of “ John Gilpin,” and would give some ori- 
ginal Cruikshanks in engraving a subject of admi- 
rable humour. His description of the life of an 
Antediluvian, and also of the chase that took 
place in Olney on the escape of his tame hare, 
and of the donkey that ran away with the market- 
woman ; as also his letters in the form of prose, 
but in swift galloping metre; are happy illustra- 
tions of his native propensity and power. Perhaps 
the very drollest letters in the whole of his pri- 
vate correspondence, as well as the darkest and 
gloomiest, are to Newton; sufficiently refuting 
the ill-natured insinuation on the part of Southey, 
that it seemed as if Cowper always went to his 
correspondence with Newton as if, he were a sin- 
ner going to the confessional, or toiling under a 
task. There are numerous incidental notices, as 
well as whole epistles, that demonstrate how very 
unjust any intimation of this nature must have 
been ; unjust to Cowper himself, as well as to 
Newton, and conveying an idea of constraint, if 
not dissimulation, where there was never any- 
thing but openness and freedom. 

For example, Cowper sent to Newton, in one of 
his letters, the following lines entitled, “ Mary and 
John” :— 


“Tf John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 
*Tis a very good match between Mary and Jolin. 
Should John wed a score, oh the claws and the scratches ! 
It can’t be a match; ’tis a bundle of matches.” 


Tn another letter, November 27, 1781, he refers 
to this trifle, and says to Newton: “I never wrote 
a copy of ‘Mary and John’ in my life, except that 
which I sent to you. It was one of those baga- 
telles which sometimes spring up like mushrooms 


| in my imagination, either while I am writing, or 
te . . 
| just before I begin. 


I sent it to you, because to 
you I send anything that I think may raise a 
smile, but should never have thought of multi- 
plying the impression.” 

Now let us take, as additional instances of the 


| familiar and playful attitude of his mind in his 


correspondence with Newton, first, an amusing 
letter, which beautifully sets forth his motive 
and manner in writing his admirable poem “ On 
Charity;” and, secondly, as an example of the 
spontaneous ease with which his thoughts flowed 
in the particular form of versification in which 
that poem was cast, his poetical letter to Mrs. 
Newton, thanking her for a present of oysters. 
Both these epistles were in the same year, 1781. 


“My very dear friend, I am going to send, 
what when you have read, you may scratch your 
head, and say I suppose, there’s nobody knows, 
whether what I have got be verse or not :—by 
the tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme; but 
if it be, did ever you see, of late or of yore, such 2 
ditty before ? 
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*T have writ ‘ Ch: wity,’ not for popularity, but | 
as well as I could, in hopes to do good; and if the 
‘ Reviewer’ should say so to be sure, the geutle- 
man’s muse wears Methodist shoes, you may 
know by her pace, and talk about grace, that she 
and her bard have little regard for the taste and 
fushions, and ruling passions, and hoydening play, 
of the modern day; and though she assume a 
borrowed plume, and now and then wear a titter- 
ing air, ’tis only her plan, to catch if she can, the 
eiddy and gay, as they go that way, by a produc- 
tion of a new construction; she has baited her 
trap, in the hope to snap all.that may come, with 
a sugar-plum. His opinion in this will not be 
amiss; "tis what I intend, my principal end; and 
if I sueceed, and folks should read, till a fow are 
brought to a serious thought, I shall think I am 
paid for all I have said, and all I have done, 
although I have run, many a time, after a rhyme, 
as far as from hence to the end of my sense, and 
by hook or by crook, write another book, if I live 
and am here, another year. 

“T have heard before of a room with a floor, 
laid upon springs, and such like things, with so 
much art in every part, that when you went in, 
you was forced to begin a minuet pace, with an 
air and a grace, swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, with- | 
out pipe or string, or any such thing ; and now I 
have writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you 
dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, 
though against your will, dancing away, ‘alert and 
gay, “till you come to an end ‘of what I have 
penn’d, which that you may do, ere madam and 
you are quite worn ba with j jigging about, I take 
my leave, and here you receive a bow profound, 


down to the ground, from your humble me.— 
We 





The other epistle, the one to Mrs. Newton, is 
among the happiest specimens of Cowper’s per- | 
fectly natural and easy command of the best | 
language, the aptest familiar words trooping spon- | 
taneously to their places in flowing and harmo- | 
nious verse ; an illustration of what he once told 
Mr. Unwin, that when he thought at all, he | 
thought most naturally in rhyme. 


“ A noble theme demands a noble verse ; 
In such I thank you for your fine oysters. 
The barrel was magnificently large, 
But being sent to Olney at free charge, 
Was not inserted in the driver’s list, 
And therefore overlooked, forgot or miss’, 
For when the messenger whom we despatch’d 
Inquired for oysters, Hob his noddle scratch’d, 
Denying that hig wagon or his wain 
Did any such commodity contain. 
In consequence of which your welcome boon 
Did not arrive till yesterday at noon ; 
In consequence of which some chanced to die, 
And some, though very sweet, were very dry. 
Now Madam says (and what she says must still 
Deserve attention, say she what she will) 
That beng we call the diligence, becase 
It goes to London with a swifter pace, 
Would better suit the carriage of your gift, 
Returning downward with a pace as swift ; 
And therefore recommends it with this aim, 
To save at least thrve days, the price the same; 
For though it will not carry or convey 
For less than twelve-pence, send whate’er you may, 
lor oysters bred upon the salt sea-shore, 
Pack’d in a barrel, they will charge no more. 
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ee he ave I none that I can deign to write, 

Save that it rained prodi; giously last night ; 

And that ourselves were, at the seventh hour, 
Caught in the first be: ginning of the shower ; 

But walking, running, and with much ado, 

Got home, just time enough to be wet through, 

Yet both are well, and wondrous to be told, 

Soused as we were, we yet have caught no cold ; 

And wishing just the same good hap to you, 

We say, good madam, and good sir, adieu.” 

At a date some two years laters than this, he 
tells Newton that he would as soon allow himself 
the liberty of writing a sheet full of trifles to one 
of the four Evangelists as to him. But very 
speedily after that, we find him writing to the 
same friend with as much drollery as ever. The 
truth is, he always wrote according to the frame 
of his mind and feelings at the moment, and on 
whatever topic the train of association landed him 
when putting pen to paper, on that he wrote just 
what he spontaneously thought and felt. 








“ENTERTAINING ANGELS UNAWARES.” 
WHEN Charles 11 was on the throne, and spiritual re- 
ligion was much discouraged, it happened that one 
day a minister, rather advanced in life, was on his 
way to London, and put up for the night at the town 
of Daventry, under the hospitable roof of the old 
Swan inn. The good man was taken ill, and detained 
at the place for more than a week, during which 
period Lindsay the host, and all his family, paid him 
the kindest attention, and completely won his heart. 
The house was conducted with a regularity which was 
singularly remarkable in those times, when the hostel- 
ries of England were almost all scenes of unrestricted 
indulgence and boisterous merriment. The traveller, 
being restored to health, summoned into his chamber 
the kind-hearted people of the inn, the night before he 
resumed his journey, and particularly thanked them 
all for their great civility and kindness. But after 
expressing this, as well as his satisfaction with the 
order established in the house, he added :—* Some- 
thing leads me to suspect there is not the fear of God 
among you, and it grieves me to see such honest 
civility, economy, and decency—and yet religion is 
wanting, the one thing needful.” So he entered into 
close and faithful conversation on the importance of 
inward piety, and closed the interview by telling them 
that he had in his saddle-bags a little book, lately 
printed, which he would give them, earnestly request- 
ing that they would read it with attention and care. 
He then made them a present of Baxter’s “ Poor 
Man’s Family Book,” and went or his way. He did 
not tell them who he was, nor did they ever fully 
ascertain his name; but the suspicion on their minds 
afterwards was very strong, that the stranger was no 
other than Richard Baxter himself; and that indeed 
they had entertained an angel unawares. The book 
was valued and read, and other works of the great and 
parnest-souled Puritan were procured and studied; 
the result of which was, that the innkeeper and some 
of his children became decided Christians. Weary of 
the mode of life he had pursued, and having acquired 
a competence, Mr. Lindsay retired to a house in the 
middle of the High Street, having a small close behind 
it, at the extremity of which, upon the back lane op- 
posite the inlands, there stood some outbuildings. 
These premises, in the fulness of his zeal, he forthwith 
converted into a place of worship. His neighbours 
came, a congregation was gathered, and a pastor 
chosen. Out of it also sprang an eminent Protestant 
college. All this came from leaving one good book ! 
Reader, use your opportunities while you have them. 
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A JuventLe ScHoormasteR.—Dr. Dalton must cer- | 


tainly have surpassed ordinary scholars when he began to 
teach at the age of twelve. The school was kept in the | 
Friends’ Meeting House, at Eaglesfield, still a school- 
room. We are not told if he succeeded his teacher in this, 
or where Mr. Fletcher afterwards lived. We may picture 
to ourselves the struggles of the determined boy, working 
hard at his father’s farm in the summer time, as we are 
informed he did, and helping also to repair the old farm- 


house, but working with still more determination in | 


winter, which afforded him the chief opportunities for 
study, and when the boys from the various farms congre- 

gated to the school, their parents not being able to spare 
them from their work during the busy season of the year. 


| which indeed the word sycamore means. 


We can picture the indomitable youth, asan old pupil has | 


pictured him, struggling for that authority needed to main- 


tain order, but feeling that there was no struggle needed | 


to show the superiority of his information. Being as old or 


older than himself, they would not be silenced or com- | 


manded, and determined as himself, they challenged him 
into the surrounding graveyard to fight. It is not said 


whether he accepted the challenge, but he sometimes took | 
the more dignified mode of locking up the more refractory, | 


repeating in the school-room that they might learn their 
tasks while he went to his dinner. 
was sometimes at least the greatest sufferer, as they broke 
the windows in revenge. Occupied in teaching and in the 
work of the farm, he laid the foundations of an active mind 


For this, however, he | 


and raised up a vigorous well-knit frame, which under- | 


went great exertion “till an advanced age with little inter- 
ruption from ill health. Here we see the self-reliance 
which was strong in him through life; at an age when 
most persons are mere children, he sought to some extent 
tornle; and when most persons have scarcely begun to 
learn soundly, he sought to teach. Here, also, we see that 
peculiarity of his mind which did not seek to acquire a 
great mass of information otherwise than by inv estigation, 
and had more pleasure in making use of what it had at- 
tained, either by conveying it to others, or as a tool for 
search. ‘These united causes throw some light on his early 
grasp at independence, as it was not necessity that com- 
pelled him to work, nor the want of the means of living, 
which had never failed him.—Dy. R.A. Smith’s “ Memoir 
of John Dalton.” 


CowPER THE Port AND THE PaRisH CLrerKx. — The 
celebrated Northampton Tables, the foundation of all the 
life insurance calculations, were framed by Dr. Price on the 
Bills of Mortality kept in the parish of All Saints, Nor- 
thampton, considered at that time as a fair average for 
insurers and insured: the increased general longevity has 
now caused them to be abandoned as too'favourable to the 
offices. ‘The Northampton Bills, however, have a more 
poetical claim to fame. The clerk of All Saints, whose 
business it was to deliver them yearly to the mayor and 
other worthy mhabitants, was accustomed, with the view 
to the augmentation of his Christmas-box, to accompany 
them with a copy of verses. No doubt the subject was 
growing oppressive and the theme a little threadbare, when 
John Cox, who held the important office in 1787, hearing 
that Cowper was staying at Weston Favell, walked over to 
ask the poet to favour him with a copy of mortuary verses. 
Cowper, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, 
scribes the interview. On his referring the plain, decent, 


that he had already borrowed help from him, but that he 
was a gentleman of so much readfng that the people of the | 
town could not understand him. ‘The simple, good-natured 
Cowper came to the relief of his petitioner, and for seven 
successive years furnished the mortuary verses which now 
appear in the poet’s collected works, and which founded at 
the same time the fame and the fortune of John Cox. The 
custom is still retained, and offers a fair opening for an 
aspiring native poet in a field which Cowper did not dis- 
dain to occupy.—Quarterly Review. 

Trees iN THE East.—In Beirut, T made acquaintance 
with another tree that interested me, the sycamine, or 
sycamore tree of Scripture, /icus syeamorus—one of those 





humorously de- | 


| trees to which our Lord more than once alludes, and the 
same up which Zacchieus climbed to see him. In one of 
the public places there were several of these trees of a large 
size, some of which were very handsome. They have 
leaves like the laurustinus, or the Portugal laurel, but 
which are neither so bright on the outside nor so rough 
within. In the season they bear a mottled red and. white 
fruit, about as large as a cherry, and from some resem- 
blance of this fruit to the fig, and of the tree to the fig and 
the mulberry, it has obtained the name of the fig-mulberry, 

The wood of the 
tree is very solid and firm, and the Egyptians used it to 
make their ornamental and enduring mummy cases. The 
mulberry trees, which are very numerous here, all require 
to be grafted before they are of use; but with this pre- 
cantion, they will repay their owner. To-day, I saw an 
old man feeding his cow on the leaves, which were either 
too large or too dry for his silkworms, so that every part 
of the tree is turned to good account. In one garden I 
saw some wild olives grafted, reminding me of the allusion 
made to the subject in Scripture (Romans xi. 17). The 
peepul tree, which they call familiarly “ the pride of India,” 
flourishes luxuriantly here, and its slight slender stem and 
feathery leaves, like the birch or the acacia, wave gracefully 
in the air. But the tree is of no value but for ornament, 
and no use is made of its fruit. Some of the trees are 
pollarded, which greatly increases their shade. I saw 
some cypresses which were planted only eight years ago, 
and they were already graceful and ornamental trees.— 
Beaunont’s “ Diary of a Journey to the East in 1554.” 


Importance oF A Goop Breaxrast.—The morn- 
ing meal or breakfast—the “early bit” of the Germans— 
is; perhaps, the most important of the day. According to 
Erasmus Wilson it is usually “ taken at eight or nine.” The 
proper period for that purpose must, however, depend upon 
the time at which the party rises. About an hour after 


leaving the bed ‘ ill be found the most appropriate for the 


morning meal. By that time the powers of the system 
have fully recovered from the inactivity of sleep, and the 
functions of the stomach and other viscera have again come 
into play. The appetite is excited, and seeks appeasing; 
and both instinct and reason direct us to the social board. 
If abstinence is now prolonged, the physical and mental 
energies, unsupported by a supply of food which indirectly 
gives them birth, gradually lessen, and incipient exhaus- 
tion ensues. The fluids of the stomach and smaller tissues 
begin to act upon the coats of those viscera instead of the 
food, and an unpleasing feeling of hunger or a loss of 
appetite comes on as a natural consequence. When break- 
fast caunot be taken within a reasonable period after 
rising, the gap should be filled up by chewing 2 crust, a 
bisctit, or the like. A raw egg ortwo, “sucked” from the 
shell, or broken into a teacup and drunk, will be found 
most valuable for the purpose. Raw milk, cheese, salted 
food, and other indigestible :natter, should be particularly 
avoided at this early period of the day.—Zncyclopeedia of 
Practical Receipts. 


Inpustrian Appnications or Castor Orm.—M 
Bouis, a French chemist, has made some important dis- 
coveries respecting castor oil, especially when it is found 
that a piece of ground in Algiers will yield three times as 


| much castor oil as olive oil, and twice a3 much as palm oil; 
elderly personage who sat before him to a namesake Cox, a | 
statuary and a first-rate maker of verses, the clerk answered | 


and that his investigations will enable castor oil to be 
appplied to industrial purposes, to which it was not appli- 

cable formerly. By distilling castor oil upon concentrated 
potash, the sebacic acid and caprylic alcohol are extracted as 


| separate products, which may be turned to good account. 


The sebacic acid, having a high melting point, may be em- 
ployed instead of stearic acid in the manufacture of candles, 
and if it be mixed with stearic acid, the hardness and 
quality of the candles are greatly improved, and in ap- 
pearance they resemble porcelain. It is possible to use 
caprylic alcohol in all the purposes to which ordinary alcohol 
is put, particularly in illumination and in the composition 
of varnishes, and from it certain compound ethers may be 
derived, of remarkable odour, similar to those which ave at 


| present largely used in commerce.— Medical Times. 


























